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cover story 


They've had their pay rise - 
now it's our turn 

When even the Right-wing Dominion Post newspaper 
can run a front page story wondering why wages are still 
so low, you know something's really not right with the way 
things are being shared out in this country. 

We’re told that the country's economy is in the best shape 
it’s been since the late 1980’s. And yet wages and salaries 
for ordinary people have barely kept ahead of inflation. 
Meanwhile, CEOs and top civil servants have seen their 
pay double or triple, in some cases, over the last decade. 

Westpac Bank economist Brendan O'Donovan knows 
exactly why this is. “The deregulation of the labour market 
in the mid-1990s and the opening of the economy to foreign 
competition kept a lid on wage growth,” he told the DomPost. 

That’s a nice way of saying that when the unions were 
shafted by the Employment Contracts Act in the 1990s, all 
workers lost out. The removal of barriers to firms moving 
overseas to low-wage countries also cost us badly. 

Under these circumstances, not even the bosses have the 
nerve to claim that they can’t afford to pay higher wages. 
Instead, Northern Manufacturer's Association head 
Alasdair Thompson rushed into print to tell us all that grant¬ 
ing wage rises would lead to interest rate rises and would 
“strangle the boom”. 

In other words, if wages go up then it might make it less 
profitable for the bosses to invest. And so they’ll stop in¬ 
vesting, and make us all poorer. 

The great American songwriter Pete Seeger said in the 
1940’s that “if you wait for the boss to raise your pay, you'll 
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all be waiting ‘till Judgement Day”. It’s still true. 

In the short term, we need a strong union movement 
which can make the bosses cough up. In the longer term, 
we need to change the whole system so that the boss class 
no longer have the power to starve us all if there’s the slight¬ 
est threat to their luxury lifestyle. 

But we can’t do that as long as the bosses set workers 
from rich countries against poor countries. 

As Socialist Worker Monthly Review went to press, the 
“World Economic Forum” was meeting in Davos, Switzer¬ 
land. The WEF is a get-together for the top corporate lead¬ 
ers and politicians from all over the world to discuss their 
common interests - in other words, how to keep profits high, 
wages low and ordinary people docile. 

They operate on an international basis - so should we. 
The response for donations to the tsunami appeals world¬ 
wide has shown that workers in the rich countries aren’t as 
selfish as is sometimes claimed. But it’s only when we stand 
together as workers, on a worldwide basis, that we have a 
chance to really change things. 


! END THE OCCUPATION OF IRAQ!! 
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1 Worldwide Days of Action March 19-20, 2005 j 


• ■ AUCKLAND: To be confirmed. Latest details on http://qpja.pl.net/ 1 

j ■ WELLINGTON: march from Civic Square, 12 pm, Saturday March 19th. j 
I Latest details on http://paw.randomstatic.net I 
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SWMR APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

U nl ike the mainstream media, Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review is not owned by mil li onaires or 
funded by corporate advertisers. We’re produced 
by and for workers and other grassroots people 
who are fighting for a better world. 

Like any activist organisation, we rely on time 
and money from our supporters to keep going. 

We need your help to continue, so please send 
us what money you can. And if you have any 
suggestions or examples of good ways of 
fundraising, let us know. 


Please send donations to Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Make cheques out to “In Print Publishing”. 


I'd like to donate 

$ _ 


to the Socialist Worker appeal. 
Name 


Address 


so™ $4168.35 

LIST THREE THANKS TO: 


AUCKLAND: Dr Mack $20; 
Dave W $250; Mary $10; Jack 
G $20; Tim $75. 
PALMERSTON NORTH: 
Palmy crew $30.35. 
TAURANGA: George J 
$ 200 . 

WELLINGTON: sale of 
merchandise $395.00. 
SOUTH ISLAND: Kyle $40. 
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hear this 


insider 


Conference with a mission 

The main political task of NZ leftists today is to help the rise of a mass 
workers’ party as an alternative to Labour, which is now close to 
National on most issues. 

In opposition to market forces and corporate imperialism, a mass 
workers’ party would promote public service and grassroots 
globalisation. 

It would defend the interests of the exploited and sidelined majority 
and draw many more into political activity, thus helping the spread of 
anti-capitalist ideas within the working class. 

Given the historic weakness of the union movement, it won’t be easy 
to build such a party. 

Happily there are encouraging signs. In different ways, the Greens, 
RAM and the Maori Party represent important mass breaks to the left of 
Labour. And Unite’s drive to organise low-paid workers is going places 
despite fierce opposition from some Labour-aligned union officials. 

These breakthroughs suggest the political climate will support the 
regular publication of a broad left paper. 

Such a paper would centralise the “critical mass” of activists needed 
to take further steps towards a mass workers’ party. 

Its pages would be open to all non-sectarian leftists who oppose 
corporate domination, social injustice and imperialist war. 

This line of advance gives practical application to Lenin’s credo of 
“build the party around the paper” and Marx’s insistence that socialists 
must never be “separate” from the general workers’ movement. 

That’s the background to Socialist Worker’s conference on “Building 
a Party around a Paper”. It takes place in Auckland on the weekend of 
12-13 February. 

In addition to Socialist Worker members, the first day will include 
leftists who don’t belong to Socialist Worker. 

Some of these guests have already been personally approached to 
come. Others may apply for one of the limited number of places 
available. Interested in a conference with a mission? 
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here & now 


IRAQ VS TSUNAMI: 

The Duplicity of the Media 



by MIKE WHITNEY 

The US media has descended on 
the Asian tsunami with all the fervour 
of feral animals in a meat locker. The 
newspapers and TV’s are plastered 
with bodies drifting out to sea, bat¬ 
tered carcasses strewn along the beach 
and bloated babies lying in rows. Every 
aspect of the suffering is being scruti¬ 
nised with microscopic intensity by the 
predatory lens of the media. 

This is where the western press re¬ 
ally excels: in the celebratory atmos¬ 
phere of human catastrophe. Their 
penchant for misery is only surpassed 
by their appetite for profits. 

Where was this “free press” in Iraq 
when the death toll was skyrocketing 
towards 100,000? So far, we’ve seen 
nothing of the devastation in Falluja 
where more than 6000 were killed and 
where corpses were lined along the 
city’s streets for weeks on end. Is death 
less photogenic in Iraq? Or are there 
political motives behind the coverage? 

Wasn’t [the US ABC’s] Ted Koppel 
commenting just days before the tsu¬ 
nami that the media was restricting its 
coverage of Iraq to show sensitivity for 
the squeamishness of its audience? He 
reiterated the mantra that filming 
dead Iraqis was “in bad taste” and that 
his US audience would be repelled by 
such images. How many times have we 
heard the same rubbish from others 
of his ilk? 

Switched directions 

Well, it looks like Koppel and the 
others have quickly switched direc¬ 
tions. The tsunami has turned into a 
24-hour-a-day media frenzy of carnage 
and ruin, exploring every facet of hu¬ 
man misery in agonising detail. 

The festival of bloodshed is chug¬ 
ging ahead at full-throttle and it’s 
bumping up ratings in the process. 

Corporate media never fail to as¬ 
tound even the most jaded viewer. Just 
when it appears that they’ve hit rock- 
bottom, they manage to slip even 
deeper into the morass of sensation¬ 
alism. The manipulation of calamity is 
particularly disturbing, especially 
when disaster is translated into a rev¬ 
enue windfall. Koppel may disparage 
“bad taste”, but his boardroom bosses 
are more focused on the bottom line. 
Simply put, tragedy is good for busi¬ 
ness. 


When it comes to Iraq, however, the 
whole paradigm shifts to the right. The 
dead and maimed are faithfully hid¬ 
den from view. No station would dare 
show a dead marine or even an Iraqi 
national mutilated by an errant US 
bomb. That might undermine the pa¬ 
triotic objectives of our mission: to 
democratise the natives and enter 
them into the global economic system. 
Besides, if Iraq was covered like the 
tsunami, public support would erode 
extremely quickly, and the US would 
have to buy its oil rather than extract¬ 
ing it at gunpoint. What good would 
that do? 

Looks like the media’s got it right: 
carnage IS different in Iraq than Thai¬ 
land, Indonesia or India. The Iraqi 
butchery is part of a much grander 
scheme: a plan for conquest, subjuga¬ 
tion and the theft of vital resources; 
the foundation blocks for maintaining 
white privilege into the next century. 

The Iraq conflict is an illustration 
of how the media is governed by the 
political agenda of ownership. The 
media cherry-picks the news accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the inves¬ 
tor class, dumping footage (like dead 
US soldiers) that doesn’t support its 
policies. That way, information can be 
fit into the appropriate doctrinal pack¬ 
age, one that serves corporate inter¬ 
ests. It’s a matter of selectively exclud¬ 


ing anything that compromises the 
broader, imperial objectives. 

Appetite 

Alternatively, the coverage of the 
Asian tsunami allows the media to 
whet the public’s appetite for tragedy 
and feed the macabre preoccupation 
with misfortune. Both tendencies are 
an affront to honest journalism and to 
any reasonable commitment to an in¬ 
formed citizenry. 

The uneven coverage of Iraq and 
the tsunami highlights an industry in 
meltdown. Today’s privately owned 
media may bury one story, and yet 
manipulate another to boost ratings. 
They are just as likely to exploit the 
suffering of Asians, while ignoring the 
pain of Iraqis. Neither brings us closer 
to the truth. It’s simply impossible to 
derive a coherent world view from the 
purveyors of soap suds and dog food. 
They’re more devoted to creating a 
compatible atmosphere for consumer¬ 
ism than conveying an objective ac¬ 
count of events. 

We need a media that is dedicated 
to straightforward standards of impar¬ 
tiality and excellence, not one that’s 
rooted in commercialism, exploitation 
and hyperbole. 

[Reprinted from www.zmaa.orq ] 
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here & now 


Occupiers Still In 


GEORGE BUSH and Tony Blair 
claim the elections in Iraq will usher 
in the rule of democracy. But we know 
who will run Iraq even before the re¬ 
sults come through—the US is deter¬ 
mined to keep control in Iraq. 

The elections will make no differ¬ 
ence to US control of Iraqi oil, nor to 
the Pentagon’s plans to maintain up 
to 14 permanent military bases in Iraq. 

They will make no difference to the 
stranglehold that US multinationals 
have on Iraq’s economy, hurriedly pri¬ 
vatised by the Bush regime. The US 
has tied Iraq into neo-liberal policies 
and international trade treaties, signed 
by Paul Bremer, the first US-imposed 
ruler of Iraq. None of this has anything 
to do with democracy or the wishes of 
the Iraqi people. But the foregone con¬ 
clusion is not the only flaw in these 
elections. 

The vote is not even for a real gov- 



Polling station in Iraq attacked by 
resistance forces. 


ernment, but for a transitional assem¬ 
bly that will draw up a constitution, 
according to an outline already set by 
the occupation authorities. 

The poll, conducted under condi¬ 
tions of occupation and martial law, 
cannot be free and fair. Meetings are 
banned and many candidates have not 
even been named. The occupation-in- 


Control 

stalled government of Iyad Allawi has 
imposed a crackdown on the media. 

Fallujah has been flattened while 
other towns are still under attack by 
occupation forces. Elsewhere, people 
are struggling just to survive, never 
mind vote. Supplies of electricity, fuel 
and even water are precarious. 

Many Iraqis will boycott the elec¬ 
tions because they are being held un¬ 
der the occupation. 

But it is important to remember 
that many of those voting, such as the 
supporters of Shia cleric Ali Sistani, 
will do so precisely because they want 
an end to the occupation too. What¬ 
ever the outcome of the elections, Ira¬ 
qis can only control their own coun¬ 
try if the occupation ends and the US 
is driven out lock, stock and barrel. 

[Reprinted from British Socialist 
Worker, www.socialistworker.co.uk l 


industrial action 

High Wage, High Skills? 


by DON FRANKS 

Anyone following developments 
in New Zealand unions even a lit¬ 
tle, is very familiar with the expres¬ 
sion above. 

Forthe whole life of their organi¬ 
sation itra been the oft repeated 
central mantra of Council of Trade 
Unions leaders. Former CTU Presi¬ 
dent Ken Douglas was fond of it and 
his successors carried the tradition 
on. Put in its context, the slogan ex¬ 
presses CTU leaders hopes that if 
workers behave and get better quali¬ 
fied, then the government and the 
bosses will, some unspecified time 
after that, be kind and workers' dili¬ 
gence will get monetary rewards. 

As CTU Secretary Carol 
Beaumont put it in a typically 
phrased CTU 2002 press statement 
praising Jobs Jolt:"The CTU is work¬ 
ing with the government and em¬ 
ployers to build a high wage, high 
skill, quality economy" 

This class collaborationist strategy 
has the odd little weakness. Many 
jobs just don7it admit to high skill 
updating. Laying tables, frying eggs, 
scrubbing floors, making beds, 
pumping petrol, mowing grass and 
a few hundred other common so¬ 
cially necessary tasks just have to be 


done in the same old way even if the 
practitioner has gone and got two 
university degrees. 

There is also the little problem 
of employers attitudes. Employers 
and their representatives don't re¬ 
ally want a high wage high skill 
economy and theyrcve never advo¬ 
cated such a thing. What employ¬ 
ers want is a profitable economy, 
or rather, a profitable place in it, 
with wages as low as possible. 
That's why employers argue against 
the concept of a minimum wage. 

Governments like the idea of 
booming buoyant economies and 
- their own salaries apart - are not 
heard to demand that these to be 
highly waged. Last year, under the 
government that CTU leaders per- 
petually praise as "worker 
friendly", workers wages rose by 
just 2.3% That "rise"was actually a 
fall in real wages, because it was 
less than the rate of inflation. 

During the same year, the 187 
richest bosses in New Zealand saw 
their combined wealth rise by 22%, 
to over 22 billion. 

The old high wage/high skills 
economy formula is just a CTU lead¬ 
er's fantasy, although, it is, curiously 
enough, always advanced in the 
name of being "realistic". Union 
activists on the ground struggling 


for the organisation of low paid 
workers into a force strong enough 
to force better money and condi¬ 
tions out of the employers and the 
government find the High wage/ 
High skills mantra about as handy 
as a turd in a punch bowl. 

Personally, I am very weary of the 
hollow high wage/high skill phrase 
but, life being a succession of sur¬ 
prises, I now take up my pen to 
mourn its passing. In his Christmas 
message for 2004, CTU President 
Ross Wilson suddenly changed the 
rules. 

Instead of High wage/High skill, 
unions now apparently "believe the 
answer is to build a high skill, high 
value economy which competes in¬ 
ternationally on the design and qual¬ 
ity of what we produce." Wages 
have not only shrunk, as they have 
in the real world, they've abruptly 
disappeared from CTU rhetoric. 

I suspect that possibly not all "un¬ 
ions" - or unionists believe the re¬ 
moval of wage increases from the 
union agenda is "the answer." It 
may be that, like Karl Marx, Ross 
Wilson is seeking the abolition of 
the wages system. 

Or, more likely, we are now see¬ 
ing the full circle logical conclusion 
of a union strategy based on crawl¬ 
ing up the boss's arse. 
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here & now 


Bidding war over beneficiaries 


by SUE BRADFORD, Green Party MP and 
spokeperson on Welfare and Employment. 

Events of the past two weeks have 
seen an escalation in the bidding war 
between the two major political par¬ 
ties over beneficiaries. 

Don Brash’s long awaited “Orewa 
Mark 2” speech on 25 January was a 
National Party classic, carrying his 
merry band of ‘born-to-rulers’ back to 
the early 90s, when the Nats took for 
granted widespread public acceptance 
of massive benefit cuts and a cam¬ 
paign of moral outrage against these 
people dependent on income support 
for survival. 

At the same time, the last two 
weeks have also seen several an¬ 
nouncements from Social Services 
Minister Steve Maharey of new pro¬ 
grammes which - in Labour’s usual 
“third way” style - have as many ele¬ 


ments which will harass and hinder 
beneficiaries as will help them. 

While I welcome a renewal of pub¬ 
lic debate on solutions to unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty and on how to im¬ 
prove the current ramshackle benefit 
system, unfortunately the current dis¬ 
course seems to be heading in the op¬ 
posite direction. 

Rather than articulating positive, uni¬ 
fying or inclusive visions for a way for¬ 
ward out of endemic poverty for a third 
of our country’s children and ongoing 
structural unemployment, both Na¬ 
tional and Labour seem determined to 
continue their history of seeking the 
votes of those who view most benefici¬ 
aries as undeserving bludgers. 

And how exactly are they doing this? 
Below is a list of some of their recent 
proposals (Brash) and Government 
policy announcements (Maharey). 

While there is no question that La¬ 


bour’s policies are more progressive 
and compassionate than those es¬ 
poused by Dr Brash, it is clear that 
Steve Maharey is playing both ends 
against the middle. He and his La¬ 
bour colleagues are seeking the low 
wage worker and beneficiary vote on 
the one hand, while trying to under¬ 
cut National on the other by playing 
to those voters who like nothing 
more than a political campaign which 
demonises beneficiaries. 

What neither National nor Labour 
seem to realise is that after the last 20 
years of economic restructuring a 
large part of the New Zealand popu¬ 
lation has actually been unemployed 
and/or on a benefit, or has had a fam¬ 
ily member in that situation. 

I don’t think people will be fooled 
on quite the same scale as they have 
been in the past by this new bidding 
war against the poor. 


Don Brash proposes 
at Orewa: 

■ Increasing penalties 
against DPB recipients 
who won't or can't name 
the father of their child. 

■ Encouraging teen 
parents to give their ba¬ 
bies up for adoption. 

■ Witholding any extra 
payments from benefici¬ 
aries who have more chil¬ 
dren while on the benefit. 



■ Making payments to DPB recipients dependent 
on their presenting their children for health checks and 
immunisations (unless they record formally a consci¬ 
entious objection) and on attendance at school. 

■ Worktesting all DPB beneficiaries from the time 
their youngest child starts school. 

■ Compulsory work for the dole or fulltime train¬ 
ing for people on the unemployment benefit after an 
initial job search period. 

■ More stringent checks on the health status of sick¬ 
ness and invalids beneficiaries, with much broader use 


of accredited doctor systems such as those used by ACC. 

■ The introduction of a three month trial period for 
employers taking on beneficiaries, so that the employer 
and employee 'can end the employment relationship 
without penalty', ostensibly because such a move would 
'provide new job opportunities for beneficiaries per¬ 
ceived as risky.' In fact, this goes even further than the 
old ECA-unscrupulous employers would beabletotake 
on workers at the minimum wage, treat them badly for 
3 months, then fire them at will. 


Steve Maharey has proposed or implemented 
over the last two years: 

■ Sickness and invalids beneficiaries to be subject to 
more stringent health tests including extending the use 
of 'accredited doctors' to sickness beneficiaries (Jan 05). 
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■ Having Work and Income case officers visit the 
homes of all long term unemployed beneficiaries in an 
effort to get them out of the benefit system (Jan 05). 

■ The closure of CEG (Community Employment 
Group), which has played a key role over the past 15 
years in helping create jobs for long term unemployed 
people, especially in disadvantaged communities. 
There will now be no arm of Government which has 
any particular role in supporting or understanding 
community economic development as a key strand of 
solutions to unemployment. 

■ A new Social Security (Social Assistance) Amend¬ 
ment Bill which increases the penalties incurred by DPB 
recipients who can't or won't name the father of their 
child, except under certain restricted circumstances. 

■ The 'Jobs Jolt' initiative, which alongside some 
more productive programmes, initiated: 

■ The establishment of 'limited employment loca¬ 
tions', commonly called No Go Zones, where unem¬ 
ployed people would not be able to live or move to, 
except under certain restricted circumstances. 

■ Treating 55 - 59 year olds who are registered as 
unemployed to the same worktests and harassment 
as people in younger age groups. 

■ Enmeshing testing for drugs and alcohol into the 
provision of benefits, so that beneficiaries who unrea¬ 
sonably refuse to be drug tested or who fail drug tests 
and don't undertake appropriate treatment will be 
denied income support. 

■ Launching Labour's flagship 'Working for Fami¬ 
lies' programme in the 2004 Budget. While much of 



this is beneficial to work¬ 
ing families, what it does 
is entrench institutional¬ 
ised discrimination 
against the children of 
beneficiaries by continu¬ 
ing a system through 
which families where one 
parent is in the paid 
workforce automatically 
get more assistance than 
a beneficiary family. 
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W HILE HELEN Clark's government has overseen 
the longest economic boom in four decades, 
the purchasing power of most Labour voters is still 
declining. 

“The spoils have gone through to employers in the form 
of higher profits," notes Westpac chief economist Brendan 
O'Donovan. 

Since 2000, he says, the division of national income 
between employers and workers has “moved in favour 
of capital, despite the low unemployment rate”. 

Yet, if current polling holds till September's general 
election. Labour will form the next government. 

Even if there’s a major turnaround in public opinion, 
the main winner will certainly be National. Don Brash's 
second Orewa speech shows that a National government 
would attack beneficiaries to divert workers' resentment 
away from employers grabbing more of the spoils. 

We face this central political truth: Labour and Na¬ 
tional resemble each other more closely with every pass¬ 
ing year. 

The dirtiest word in Labour's vocabulary is, of course, 
“socialism". 

Long gone are the days when a backbench Labour MP 
might mumble the s-word in the privacy of a union meet¬ 
ing. 

Even Clark & Co's anti-privatisation speeches from 
the opposition benches during the 1990’s have faded to 
an embarrassing memory. 

Now Labour, like National, is promoting toll highways 
and other “road pricing mechanisms". These user pays 
plans will commercialise our roads, which have been in 
the public domain since the birth of capitalism, and be¬ 
gin another round of market extremism. 

Labour has outsprinted National in seeking free trade 
deals with China and America which will forbid the NZ 
state from standing in the way of multinational takeo¬ 
vers of more of the NZ economy. 

And Labour is just as keen as National to retain the 
legal ban on workers striking in support of other work¬ 
ers, or against government policies. Neither party wants 
society’s producers going on strikes which might upset a 
system that's delivering nicely for corporate profit-tak¬ 
ers. 

It brings to mind the wonderful film “Bulworth". War¬ 
ren Beatty plays a US “family values” Democratic sena¬ 
tor who has a mid-life crisis and starts telling voters the 
truth. His party and the Republicans, reveals the senator, 
are “indistinguishable - backed by the same rich people”. 

But are Labour and National indistinguishable? This 
question sparks strong debate on the NZ left. 

Most left sects, Stalinist,Trotskyist and anarchist alike, 
say Labour's market extremism makes it a neo-liberal 
party, just like National. 

However, significantly more working class people vote 
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conference special _ 

Labour rather than National, despite their often harsh 
criticisms of the government. They clearly feel there are 
still reasons to make them prefer Labour. 

But all political analysts agree on one point: Workers' 
loyalty to Labour is on the wane. 

While most union officials say Labour is far better than 
National, even they often express dissatisfaction with 
Helen Clark's government. 

On the back of the nurses’ “fair pay" victory, the Coun¬ 
cil of Trade Unions has endorsed campaigns by individual 
unions for a “decent pay increase”.This is implicit recog¬ 
nition that Labour hasn't protected workers' pay. 

However, there’s not a word from CTU president Ross 
Wilson about a centralised fightback, as opposed to each 
union doing its own thing. And he stays silent on solidar¬ 
ity strikes remaining illegal under Labour's law. Yet only 
united campaigns, where different unions support each 
other with solidarity strikes, can roll back corporate power 
and win maximum pay rises. 

The CTU instead touts a “partnership" with govern¬ 
ment and business, which locks union leaders into their 
priorities, rather than the needs of workers. 

Under Labour, corporate suits strut self-importantly 
to their next meeting to divvy up the loot, while tired and 
underpaid workers are made to feel invisible. The social 
standing of society’s producers is being devalued along 
with their economic worth. 

CTU leaders point to an extra week's holiday, a higher 
minimum wage and paid parental leave as evidence that 
Labour can deliver to workers. Such things certainly 
weren't on National's agenda. 

But most workers can see they're still losing ground to 
greedy employers. And they feel sidelined as Labour poli¬ 
ticians get together with corporate lobbyists, state bureau¬ 
crats and overseas governments to reshape the country. 

T HE CTU's "partnership" with Labour and the 
bosses has left workers without any practical 
vision of how to independently organise for a just 
society. 

So it’s hardly surprising that four-fifths of workers 
aren't union members. Union density has stayed around 
the same historically low level as when Labour took of¬ 
fice in 1999. 

The union movement largely remains hostage to low 
expectations, low confidence and low membership, de¬ 
spite a few recent successes like the nurses' pay campaign 
and the Unite organising drive. 

It's long past the time when union officials could just 
blame National’s union-busting Employment Contracts 
Act. 

Lacking a strong union movement which could spon¬ 
sor a strong left party, large numbers of workers stay with 
Labour for want of a realistic alternative. 

Can the Green Party fill the gap? That’s doubtful. The 
Greens, like the CTU, are facing a “partnership” dilemma. 

Last October's council elections saw the Greens go into 
coalition with Labour. The Labour-led City Vision ticket 
in Auckland was joined by Green candidates. Together 
they stood against the grassroots RAM ticket for the re¬ 
gional council despite some Greens confessing privately 
that they preferred RAM to Labour. 

Come September, assuming that Labour wins the gen¬ 
eral election and the Green vote tops 5%, the strategy is 
for Green MPs to negotiate places inside Clark's cabi¬ 
net. 

To smooth the way, Green leaders have gone quiet on 
their once-defining dispute with Labour over genetic 
engineering. 


Recognise the picketer in the middle? Helen Clark joins 
locked out Farmers Home Centre staff in May 1999. But 
it was just a stunt to get workers' votes. Once Clark 
had become prime minister, she refused to lift the ban 
on solidarity and political strikes passed by National. 

Seeking the mantle of “responsible” coalition partners, 
they’ve made parliamentary politics a much higher pri¬ 
ority than mass campaigns. 

While a minority of Greens oppose their party's strat¬ 
egy of embracing Labour, most are hoping it will increase 
Green influence. But they're likely to be sadly disap¬ 
pointed. 

The Alliance has already been down that track, with 
disastrous results. 

After joining Labour's cabinet, the Alliance became 
the “walking dead”, suffering loss of identity, dwindling 
public support and torrid in-fighting. 

When Alliance MPs voted with Labour to deploy NZ 
troops in the US colony of Afghanistan, this imperialist 
policy detonated a fatal meltdown. But Alliance insiders 
say their party was already doomed to implode, and if it 
hadn't been Afghanistan, it would have been something 
else. 

Looking back, former Alliance president Matt 
McCarten commented: 

“A weakness of the Alliance was that it never built a 
mass base in the community - it just fed on opposition to 
the New Right. When the Labour Party moved away from 
hard neo-liberalism, it took away the reason for the Alli¬ 
ance to be.” 

McCarten pinpoints two vital questions in any left-wing 
challenge to Labour. First, what is the nature of Labour 
today? And second, how to build a mass base? 

L ET'S LOOK at the first question. As McCarten 
notes. Labour has moderated much of the "hard 
neo-liberalism" of its Rogernomics years, when every 
state-owned enterprise was at risk of sell-off. 

Yet Labour's market extremism around current issues 
like road commercialisation and free trade would have 
been too far right even for National in the era before 
1984. 

Today, Labour and National share the values of capi¬ 
talism. Both are committed to market globalisation. Both 
ban workers' political and solidarity strikes. Both back 
US imperialism's “war on terror”. And so on. 

While the two parties have become more like each 
other than ever before, there are also key differences, 
which leftists ignore at their peril. 

National is an openly business party in composition as 
well as in policy. 
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Labour, however, retains a mass base among workers, 
even though it's much slimmer and shakier than the par¬ 
ty's “glory days". 

Labour depends on the union hierarchy to fill many 
party positions and finance many party activities, but even 
more importantly, to connect the party with workers. 

Always staying within capitalism's narrow definition 
of “responsible government", Labour must try to deliver 
something to unions and workers, otherwise its support 
base would wither away to nothing. 

That leads to differences between Labour and National 
over the role of the state. 

National wants to downsize the state’s economic role, 
and let the market rip regardless of the suffering inflicted 
on those at the bottom. 

Labour, in contrast, promises that the state will put a 
“human face" on the market. So treasurer Michael Cullen 
included new state handouts to low-paid workers in his 
last budget. 

Labour believes that using state funds to secure work¬ 
ers' support for capitalism benefits the market in the long 
run by providing greater social stability than “hard neo¬ 
liberalism”. This “centrist" strategy finds institutional 
form in the government's “partnership" with both unions 
and business. 

Labour’s “balancing act" between society’s proprietors 
and producers needs strong economic growth so there's 
enough of a state surplus to drop a few crumbs to work¬ 
ers. 

O NE OF capitalism's certainties, however, is that 
bust always interrupts boom, often like a bolt 
out of the blue. 

A super-optimistic report from the US National Intel¬ 
ligence Council forecasts the world's economy to grow 
80% by 2020. 

But last month even one of this report's gung-ho au¬ 
thors had to admit: “We're in a period of unprecedented 
flux and uncertainty." 

Whenever this “unprecedented flux and uncertainty” 
turns the economy sour, bosses will tell the government 
to bail them out by making workers pay for capitalism's 
crisis. 

And if workers' resentment over today's low pay turns 
into a flurry of strikes, bosses will demand that the gov¬ 
ernment “do something" about unions. 

Which way will Labour turn? Would they help the 
workers or the bosses? 

If Labour helped the workers, you can imagine the 


Student protest identifies the class driving the 
commercialisation of education. Under Labour, student 
debt has continued its giddy climb. 


corporate fury. In today’s global economy, the bosses 
would scream, government actions that seriously distort 
the market undermine the country’s international com¬ 
petitiveness. 

New Zealand capitalism is now so locked into the glo¬ 
bal economy that any state curbs on bosses' profitability 
would be met by a flight of capital, an international credit 
squeeze and a blaze of media hostility. The aim would be 
to create a political crisis that either forced a U-turn on 
the government or led to its collapse. 

And that would be just for starters, as big business lob¬ 
bied state agencies and overseas governments to come 
to their rescue with other forms of pressure. 

S UCH A scenario isn't socialist paranoia. It's re¬ 
cent history. In mid-2000, corporate New Zealand 
launched a co-ordinated campaign against Labour's 
miserable concessions to unions in the Employment 
Relations Bill. 

A panicky Helen Clark admitted to Labour insiders 
that “we're facing a strike by capital". 

Portions of the bill were quickly re-drafted to mollify 
big business. And Labour politicians went on a “charm 
offensive” to reassure corporate leaders they had the ear 
of government. 

So, in any standoff between bosses and workers, it's 
easy to foresee which side a Labour government would 
prefer to take. The state’s “human face” would slip off 
like a Halloween mask - unless there was such a mass 
uprising by workers that Labour had to listen. 

What we need is a party that opposes the values of 
capitalism, instead of adopting them like Labour. And it 
must be broad enough to attract the huge numbers of 
workers needed to change society. 

In short, what we need is a mass workers' party. 

What we’ve got, however, is a union movement and a 
NZ left that's weak and divided. So how can we move 
towards creating a mass workers' party? 

We do it, first, by making the decision to start. If we 
always put it off until conditions are “more favourable”, 
we deserve to be passed by. 

Second, we centralise a “critical mass” of activists 
around the regular publication of a broad left paper. From 
its pages, we will debate issues, propose policies, promote 
initiatives, support campaigns and run candidates. 

Third, our broad paper taps into the valid resentments 
of workers to win a solid union core. Our paper will give 
the mass action alternative to the CTU's failed “partner¬ 
ship" strategy. 

Fourth, we draw on the best traditions of early Labour, 
New Zealand’s only mass workers' party. And we learn 
to avoid the fatal mistakes that led that party to support¬ 
ing capitalism. 

Fifth, we learn as we go along. At this stage of the game, 
nobody has all the questions, let alone all the answers. 

Some leftists think we’re still in a political “downturn” 
that makes it impossible to move towards a mass work¬ 
ers' party. 

A year ago, New Zealand's most prominent right-wing 
politician acted as a conduit for potentially explosive re¬ 
sentments bubbling away beneath the crust of capitalist 
society. 

When Brash gave his first Orewa speech slamming 
“Maori special privilege”, the political quake it triggered 
wasn't expected by anyone, including National's leader. 
His party soared from its lowest-ever poll ratings to over¬ 
take Labour in a single leap. 

The country had never experienced anything like it 
before. While Labour has since clawed back the lead, the 
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'Fighting Bob' Semple, future Labour cabinet minister, 
agitating among striking labourers in Auckland, 1911. 
'We aim at the abolition of poverty,' he told the crowd 
With Semple are two future Labour prime ministers, 
Michael Savage (kneeling, right) and Peter Fraser 
(seated, left). They called themselves 'socialist' and 
were influential in forming the Labour Party in 1916. 


phenomenon remains. 

Those who put it down to “Pakeha racism” cannot ex¬ 
plain why the foreshore hikoi enjoyed a wave of public 
sympathy, which helped restore Labour's fortunes even 
as Maori protest gave birth to the Maori Party. 

National's mammoth poll spike seems to have been 
largely driven by Brash's call to end “special privilege”. 
This tapped into popular indignation about political fa¬ 
vours for a select few. 

When a corporate politician can attract working class 
support by falsely claiming that the holders of “special 
privilege” are Maori, who are mostly low-income, it means 
both danger and opportunity for leftists. 

The danger of racist politics demands a mass workers' 
party able to target the privileged elite - corporate New 
Zealand. 

The hostility towards privilege displayed by grassroots 
people, and their weakening ties to Labour, provide an 
opportunity to start building such a party. 

m lNETY YEARS ago. New Zealand leftists created 
a mass workers' party in the worst of condi¬ 
tions. 

New Zealand unions had gone down to crushing de¬ 
feat in 1890. Desperate workers turned to a Liberal Party 
promising state arbitration of wages and state protection 
of unions. 

In return, unions had to give up their freedom to strike, 
and instead sign onto a “partnership” with the govern¬ 
ment and bosses. 

But this first “social contract” turned into a pay-cut- 
ting mechanism as soon as the economy slowed. 

In reaction, “non-arbitrationist” unions arose which 
were committed to the strike weapon and an independ¬ 
ent workers' party. 

They formed a “Red” Federation of Labour which 
advocated the replacement of capitalism by socialism. 

But the Red Feds took a killer punch in 1913 when the 
conservative government sent in troops and “specials” to 
crush their general strike. 

The following year, when world war saw NZ troops 
posted to Europe’s killing fields, a wave of “patriotic” 


hysteria battered the union movement and the tiny So¬ 
cialist Party. 

So the conditions for leftists were bad - small num¬ 
bers, bloodied unions, “partnership” hangovers, war hys¬ 
teria, government hostility. 

Yet, within two years, a Labour Party had been formed 
which quickly won a number of working class elector¬ 
ates. 

Early Labour called itself a “workers' party” and its 
first MPs defined themselves as “socialists”. 

These labels are scoffed at by some of today's leftists, 
who rightly oppose Labour's subsequent support of capi¬ 
talism. 

But the leaders of early Labour were at the heart of 
the anti-conscription campaign, which saw them widely 
denounced as “traitors”. Some went further and opposed 
the world war as an imperialist slaughter. Quite a few 
landed up in jail. 

During the 1919 election campaign, noted party chair 
Harry Holland, political opponents displayed “intense 
bitterness” when Labour candidates “told them we cheer¬ 
fully accepted the brand of revolutionary socialist”. 

Reflecting early Labour's support for workers' revo¬ 
lution in Russia, Labour MP Bob Semple declared: “If I 
were in Russia I would be a Bolshevik.” 

A 1920 editorial in early Labour's paper, the 
“Maoriland Worker”, urged the party to affiliate to the 
Communist International. 

Early Labour was a far more open and democratic 
party than today’s spin machine. Affiliated unions could 
elect Marxists to Labour Representation Committees, and 
thus to Labour's conference. 

Alex Galbraith, a leading Communist and LRC del¬ 
egate for the Timber Workers Union, was at the centre of 
a political battle in 1925 over whether Marxists should 
be excluded from Labour. In a defining moment for the 
party, Galbraith was given his marching orders, and La¬ 
bour’s slide towards capitalism accelerated. 

A S LABOUR'S mass links with workers were re¬ 
placed by bureaucratic links with union officials, 
and as mass campaigns were forgotten while par¬ 
liamentary politics become all-important, the early 
party's socialism was gradually replaced by a belief 
that capitalism was here to stay. 

This political transformation was largely complete well 
before Labour was swept into government in 1935 on the 
back of mass desperation. Hundreds of thousands had 
been chucked out of work in the Great Slump. People 
were starving and business was crumbling. Capitalism was 
in utter chaos, and conservative politicians were loathed 
by most workers and many farmers. 

Labour prime minister Michael Savage brought tears 
of hope to the eyes of slump-scarred toilers everywhere 
he went. 

If ever there was a time in New Zealand history when 
a mass party solidly backed by the working class could 
have used its positions of authority to challenge the fun¬ 
damentals of a system close to meltdown, this was it. 

But the opposite happened. Labour rushed to the aid 
of capitalism. Fat state contracts went to the rich, modest 
state assistance went to farmers, and breadline state ben¬ 
efits went to the unemployed and elderly, all with the aim 
of stimulating the market. 

Many big bosses became keen Labour supporters. They 
recognised that Labour's “welfare state” had rescued the 
market and saved firms from bankruptcy. 

Labour had morphed into a capitalist workers' party, 
whose leaders would use the state to give a bit to work- 
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ers within the limits of capitalism. 

Seven decades on, market globalisation has shrunk the 
limits of capitalism, so today's Labour government can 
offer rather less to workers. 

We don't have to put up with it. 

Like New Zealand’s first socialists, we can build a mass 
workers' party to challenge the system. 

A key word is “mass”. Grassroots people made cau¬ 
tious by their lack of organisation will only rally around 
a political alternative they feel is broad enough to have a 
realistic chance of success. 

That was proven in practice at the local body elections. 
RAM's broad ticket won close to 90,000 votes for the 
Auckland Regional Council, getting one councillor 
elected, with three others not far away. In contrast, all 
left sect tickets got derisory votes. 

RAM’s experiences start to answer the vital question: 
How do we build a mass base? 

S OCIALIST WORKER went into Auckland's 2003 
Rates Revolt with a proposal to build a broad 
grassroots alternative to the corporate politicians 
running the regional council. 

The result was a radical Citizen’s Manifesto around 
which RAM grew in numbers and influence. 

As political analyst Chris Trotter put it: “RAM didn't 
appear to understand that any attempt to launch a grass¬ 
roots political movement in this age of designer cynicism 
was an exercise in futility. Nor did they grasp that work¬ 
ing class people were no longer capable of making an 
independent contribution to contemporary political dis¬ 
course.” 

Referring to RAM's victory in Manukau, a working 
class region which for the first time elected a left-winger 
(Robyn Hughes) and changed the ARC’S political bal¬ 
ance, Trotter concluded: “Not understanding that they 
could not win, the ‘popular socialists' tipped the balance.” 

The day after the council election, RAM decided to 
run a free buses campaign in answer to Auckland’s traf¬ 
fic gridlock and fumey air. 

The campaign has already attracted wide support, and 
looks set to grow in the months ahead as RAM's petition 
circulates. 

If RAM's push for free buses builds into a groundswell 
against corporate Auckland’s motorway mania and La¬ 
bour's road tolls plan, then the market will be called into 
question. And that goes to the heart of capitalism. 

As McCarten notes: “The work of RAM around the 
free buses campaign is the kind of model around which a 
new left can be built - struggles round real issues, not 
some phoney discussion club about our differences, but 
doing real things that affect real people’s lives.” 

RAM, the Greens and the Maori Party are different 
organisations with different origins. They do, however, 
have one thing in common. They all show that, despite a 
historically weak union movement, a mass political break 
to the left of Labour is possible. 

But none represents a complete challenge to the cor¬ 
porate elite and their political allies. 

While RAM's grassroots manifesto is wide by council 
standards, it’s far too narrow in terms of general politics. 
That gap will become more glaring as RAM faces La¬ 
bour's market-driven plans, like road commercialisation, 
council restructuring and aquaculture expansion. 

While the Greens poll well in some mainly middle class 
electorates, they've failed to spark with the working class, 
who make up around 80% of NZ society. With the Greens 
intent on joining a Labour cabinet, workers wanting an 
alternative to Labour will have little incentive to support 


Helen's coalition “partner”. 

While the Maori Party is winning large numbers of 
Maori workers, it’s already coming up against the limits 
of politics based on culture, not class. Changing the sys¬ 
tem requires support from the vast majority of the work¬ 
ing and middle classes, not just a cultural minority. 

So the need remains for NZ leftists to begin the proc¬ 
ess of building a mass workers' party. 

This is as big a job as it was for New Zealand's pioneer 
socialists who drove forward the formation of the La¬ 
bour Party. We can draw strength from their best tradi¬ 
tions, while learning from their mistakes so we don't re¬ 
peat them. 

A FATAL mistake was forming a mass workers' 
party without, at the same time, building an 
independent Marxist group which was a central part 
of Labour but also spread its ideas outside the party. 

The downside of a mass workers' party is that it be¬ 
comes home to very uneven levels of class awareness, 
making it prey to capitalist capture if there’s no “checks 
and balances”. 

The dialectics of democracy demand an independent 
Marxist group within a mass workers' party to press for 
democratic control over the economy and the state, in 
opposition to capitalism's unelected bosses and bureau¬ 
crats. 

Another fatal mistake of early Labour was accepting 
capitalism's false division between political and economic 
struggles. As Bolshevik leader Vladimir Lenin was fond 
of saying, “politics is concentrated economics”. 

But the leaders of early Labour focused on parliament, 
leaving the organisation of workers' fightbacks in the 
hands of union officials. 

However, the socialist heart of a mass party only keeps 
beating if it’s linked into workers' struggles. That's be¬ 
cause workers' self-activity is at the centre of socialism. 

How does this square with today’s weak union move¬ 
ment? 

Unite's organising drive among low-paid service work¬ 
ers, who were previously ignored by other unions, has met 
with considerable success. 

This suggests that, if union leaders adopted a different 
mind-set, it would do wonders in reviving the union move¬ 
ment. But it's doubtful if such a change in attitude will 
happen until there’s external pressure from politically 
engaged workers. 

Union campaigns need to go hand-in-hand with build¬ 
ing a mass workers' party, since each boost the other. 

So what's the very first step? 

W E CAN take a leaf out of the paper published 
by New Zealand's pioneer socialists. Starting 
small, they turned themselves into a powerful force 
around a broad left paper, the "Maoriland Worker". 

This paper featured grassroots news, reports of mass 
struggles, election campaigning, political disputes of the 
day, strategies for socialists and so on. 

Despite the hostility of all capitalist politicians and 
many union leaders, the “Maoriland Worker” created a 
thirst for socialist ideas among a host of NZ workers. It 
gave huge impetus to the birth of the Labour Party. 

A similar broad left paper is badly needed today. So¬ 
cialist Worker is talking with other leftists about getting 
such a paper off the ground. To be successful, it must in¬ 
volve a wide range of non-sectarian leftists. 

Will our initiative bear fruit? It's too early to say. But 
one thing seems certain. It's an idea whose time has nearly 
come. 
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Building For Success 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

Three events stand out in New 
Zealand’s recent political history. 
The massive GE Free march up 
Queen Street in 2002, the wonder¬ 
ful anti-war protests on 15 Febru¬ 
ary 2003, and last year’s hikoi 
against the foreshore and seabed 
legislation. 

These high profile protests were 
the result of widespread anger, 
combined with the urge to do 
something about it, a mood which 
has been slowly building in this 
country. 

These protests, and those we wit¬ 
ness on the TV or read about over¬ 
seas, have sparked the enthusiasm 
of many of us on the left. The con¬ 
fidence of long-term activists has 
been boosted and, crucially, new 
people are being involved in politi¬ 
cal struggle. 

Many of the groups on the left 
who’ve worked tirelessly through 
the “hard times” have found a new 
audience and reformed connec¬ 
tions with older ones. 

This audience increasingly in¬ 
cludes people who are disillu¬ 
sioned with Helen Clark’s Fabour 
government. 

While Fabour is still relatively 
high in the polls, that support is 
weak. Most Fabour supporters, 
and indeed many Fabour Party 
members, are to the left of the lead¬ 
ership on lots of important issues. 

And underlying this is the years 
of pain inflicted on working class 
people by two decades of neo-lib¬ 
eral policies, which Fabour has left 
essentially unchanged. 

Co-ordination 

These factors mean there are 
definite opportunities for the left, 
we can agree on that. But what’s 
the path head? Where do we go 
from here? 

The answer, I think, is already 
presenting itself, because there’s a 
problem that’s calling out for a so¬ 
lution, one that’s only now becom¬ 
ing truly apparent in this period of 


political upturn. And that is coor¬ 
dination. 

For me, this problem presents 
itself when I read through the Glo¬ 
bal Peace and Justice Auckland 
(GPJA) newsletter. GPJA is a con¬ 
crete manifestation of the political 
currents that have emerged in re¬ 
cent times. Its success, which has 
been influential in other centres, is 
a product of leadership and a con¬ 
nection with a rising mood. 

However, my response to the 
GPJA newsletter is, on occasions, 
one of uncertainty. I’m simply over¬ 
whelmed by all the information, 
and by all the different projects and 
struggles that are happening. 
They’re nearly all worthy, and the 
fact that they are brought together 
in the newsletter means that con¬ 
nections are made between them. 
It’s clear that these struggles share 
their roots in the existing political 
and economic system. 

But I’m still left with the question, 
what should I do? Tike everyone, 
I’ve a limited amount of time each 
week, so which struggle should I give 
that time to? Where would my in¬ 
put best make a difference? 

I almost wish for someone to yell 
at me, “pick that one you fool!” 

Win some battles 

So while GPJA, with other groups, 
is providing a lead by taking an ac¬ 
tive role in organizing events - par¬ 
ticularly around the Iraq War and 
the Ahmed Zaoui case - it seems 
that the left might benefit from this 
type of leadership and coordination 
being extended further. 

A major reason for this, I believe, 
is the need to win some battles. 

What would give real heart to 
activists, and to people who aren’t 
politically active but may share 
many of our concerns, is real tan¬ 
gible success - which could be best 
achieved by a more coordinated 
approach. 

Given there are so many issues, 
many worthy struggles, and only a 
limited number of activists, there 
seems to be case for a pooling the 


resources of the left. There’s only 
so much we can achieve in a frag¬ 
mented and atomized way. 

Perhaps on a week by week ba¬ 
sis there could be decisions made 
over what a network of activists is 
going to focus on. This concentra¬ 
tion of energies would maximise 
our impact in each centre, and 
make a bigger splash on the na¬ 
tional scene. New people would be 
drawn into struggle, because such 
focused and coordinated work 
would exude confidence. 

To some extent this occurs when 
major events burst into conscious¬ 
ness, which focuses our energies for 
a time. Tike the US’s invasion of 
Iraq has. 

Activists and groups from a 
range of political perspectives are 
drawn together by the event, and 
the common political ground that’s 
produced from the event. This 
united front work is based on the 
shared assumption that everyone 
involved would like to participate 
in the largest possible march 
against the war, for example. 

Energies are devoted to that 
goal, which means there’s a natu¬ 
ral pressure to keep disagreements 
to a minimum. There’s pressure to 
resolve differences over how to 
best organise for the march, but 
there’s also pressure to keep wider 
political differences in check. Not 
to artificially suppress those differ¬ 
ences, which is undemocratic, but 
to recognise that they can’t inter¬ 
fere to the point where the imme¬ 
diate task is put in jeopardy. 

United front 

Could, then, this united front 
work be translated to a higher level? 

Could a broad left party or coa¬ 
lition harness some of the natural 
pressure to “build for success” in a 
similar way to what occurs when 
we try to build the best possible 
anti-war demo? 

The goal would be more gener¬ 
alised and abstract, perhaps as ab¬ 
stract as the desire for a better 
world. Underlying this desire, how- 
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ever, would be a shared opposition 
to existing political and economic 
structures, and the people who con¬ 
trol them. Stronger in some, 
weaker in others, undoubtedly, but 
shared never-the-less. 

Might this be the answer to the 
problem of coordination? Is a 
broad left party, which was able to 
pool the resources of the left and 
focus them into a sharper wedge, 
the way forward? 

There would be difficulties to 
overcome and debates to be had, but 
what would give a broad left party 
the chance to succeed is the general 
mood of political upturn - that sense 
that change might just be possible. 
This is the glue that could hold a 
broad left party or together. 

The political optimism of activ¬ 
ists, necessary sustained by the po¬ 
litical stirrings of people at the 
grassroots, would act as a natural 
pressure to resolve differences, 
necessary for decisions to be made 
and for actions to take place. But 
this pressure would also allow dif¬ 
ferent groups and individuals to 
recognise when it’s a matter of 
agreeing to disagree, without 
threatening continued work on 
concrete political tasks. 

Broad left party... 

Undoubtedly, without the same 
political upturn such a broad left 
grouping would be far more diffi¬ 
cult to maintain. Rather than the 
natural pressures of the movement 
creating the conditions for disci¬ 
pline, that discipline would most 
likely have to be imposed by a 
party hierarchy, which, to hold the 
party “together”, acts to stifle de¬ 
bate and democracy. 

A broad left party today, which 
has its feet firmly in the movement, 
can give expression to the need to 
unite in order to achieve real goals, 
wh il e also allowing groups and indi¬ 
viduals to maintain their identity and 
differences. Such an extension of the 
united front can combine decision 
making and coordination with maxi¬ 
mum democracy and debate. 

Such a structure would thrive as 
major events occurred, which re¬ 
quired an immediate response, but 
it could also provide cohesion to 
longer term strategies and projects, 


Mass anti-GE march in Auckland, October 2003 

including local body and national 
elections. RAM’s success in the 
Auckland Regional Council elec¬ 
tions stands as a possible model 
here. 

The radical left has been moving 
in the direction of more cohesive 
and coordinated work for sometime. 

It now seems that the conditions are 
right to take this to the next level - a 
broad left party or coalition. 

We have the opportunity to take 
the first steps towards building for 
future success. 


... and broad left paper 

As argued by Grant Morgan in 
this paper, the first step towards the 
establishment of a broad left party 
should be the establishment of 
regular national paper. 

A fortnightly, or perhaps weekly 
paper, if committed to by a core 
group of individuals and organisa¬ 
tions, would become an immediate 
focus for the left. It would draw the 
left together in shared work and 
become a flagship for making con¬ 
nections with new people. 

Reading through existing publi¬ 
cations, newsletters and internet 
sites it’s immediately apparent how 
much common ground exists, on 
GE, on the Iraq War, on Labour’s 
seabed and foreshore legislation, 
on Free Trade, on the need for fully 
funded public services - the list 
could go on. 


What’s important is to get these 
ideas out beyond the sometimes nar¬ 
row circles of the established left, to 
people who are questioning so much 
about New Zealand society. 

A broad left paper, pooling our 
resources, could do this far more 
successfully than a bunch of 
smaller publications struggling to 
be heard. To have a real impact in 
this important political period, 
readership needs to be measured 
in the thousands, not hundreds. 

The practical decisions needed 
to establish a professionally pro¬ 
duced paper with wide appeal 
would, out of necessity, establish 
the basis for the type of decision 
making required of a broad left 
party or coalition. 

As one example, the paper 
would need an editorial team, 
which would make decisions on 
content that responded to the po¬ 
litical issues of the day and the 
needs of the movement. 

The contents of the paper, de¬ 
cided through comradely debate, 
would provide leadership; it would 
begin to coordinate the work of a 
network of activists. 

Producing, selling, contributing to 
and reading the paper would impart 
a sense of unity, of shared political 
purpose, while still allowing debate 
and room for individuals and groups 
to learn from each other. 

A broad left paper could be the 
heart of a grassroots fightback in 
New Zealand. 
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conference special _ 

"A Tragic Mistake" 


by DON FRANKS 

In my view. Socialist Worker's cir¬ 
cular declaring February’s special con¬ 
ference announces the voluntary liq¬ 
uidation of Socialist Worker as a revo¬ 
lutionary Marxist organisation. 

Instead of a “mass revolutionary so¬ 
cialist party”, we have a “broad party,” 
a “mass radical left party”. Instead of 
advocating “capitalism” being “over¬ 
thrown by the working class”, the stated 
SW aim is to “promote public service 
and grass roots globalisation” (whatever 
“grassroots globalisation” means). 

It’s claimed that such a party would 
“draw many more into political activ¬ 
ity, thus allowing socialist ideas to be 
raised from inside a politically en¬ 
gaged workers movement”. We have 
had “ politically engaged workers 
movement” before, and in recent liv¬ 
ing memory. Masses of workers took 
part in struggle against the SIS 
Amendment bill, the Nuclear ships 
struggle and - despite Chris Trotter’s 
claims to the contrary - the anti-apart¬ 
heid struggle. In all those and other 
movements, worker’s “engagement” 
included political strike action. 

There were people around at that 
time to raise socialist ideas - far more 
than there are today. But much of the 
time the socialist ideas were not raised, 
because of many socialist’s preoccu¬ 
pation with building the united fronts. 

Socialist ideas 

There was also a lack of political 
will to openly raise socialist ideas in 
many cases. Raising revolutionary 
ideas in united fronts and union fo¬ 
rums is an awfully hard job. To be able 
to do it at all, with any confidence and 
the slightest hope of achieving some 
result, takes constant practice. 

You can’t get elected to positions 
of influence wearing one particular hat 
and then, safely in office, emerge and 
carry on with a different set of argu¬ 
ments and ideas. Marx had it so right 
so long ago - “the communists disdain 
to conceal their aims and views”. 

The Socialist Worker February Spe¬ 
cial Conference will make a tragic mis¬ 
take if it endorses the direction out¬ 
lined in the circular. 

In 1985 the Workers Communist 
League I belonged to announced a 
“new direction”. It was not the same as 
the one mooted by Socialist Worker 
today. The WCL exchanged the “inad¬ 
equacies of traditional Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism” for “developing its understanding 


of the interrelationships between the 
struggle of workers, women and Maori 
people” In other words, the WCL 
swapped its crude superficial Stalinist 
“analysis” for the trendy Tripod theory. 

Plainly, Socialist Worker is not em¬ 
barking on that particular brand of re¬ 
visionism. However, there are observ¬ 
able similarities in the two moves. 
Both organisations abandoned per¬ 
fectly serviceable expressions of class 
politics for woolly populist rhetoric. 

Both organisations called for mass 
movements as a prerequisite - in prac¬ 
tice, alternative - to socialist agitation. 
In the WCL case: “a major emphasis 
in the organisation’s work and priori¬ 
ties on contributing to the develop¬ 
ment of a broad progressive move¬ 
ment”. In SW’s case: “Our main po¬ 
litical task in this country today is to 
help the rise of a mass radical left al¬ 
ternative to the Labour party.” 

Both organisations diminished the 
importance of building a revolution¬ 
ary vanguard party. The little flame of 
revolutionary ideology flickers in con¬ 
stant danger of being extinguished. 

Every mass movement I've served 
in has, to some extent, discouraged 
open advocacy of socialist ideas. In 
unions, anti racist groups and other 
movements, open advocacy of so¬ 
cialist ideas has invariably been met 
with various forms of hostility. 
“Airy-fairy theorising”, 

’’sloganeering”,’’dreaming”, “for¬ 
eign ideology” and, of course the 
hardy annual charge of being “un¬ 
realistic” This despite the fact that 
those dismissing socialism as “unre¬ 
alistic” usually only offer failed 
strategies of class collaboration. 

No socialist draws breath who does 
not prefer mass movements and 
heightened struggle to periods of 
downturn. But hostility to socialist 
ideas from other political operatives 
does not automatically melt away in 
times of heightened struggle. For ex¬ 
ample, Donna Awatere’s “white guilt” 
form of anti communism during the 
anti tour protests. 

Anyone believing in revolutionary 
Marxist ideas must openly raise those 
ideas in the course of participation in 
workers struggles of the day. The dif¬ 
ficult art of socialist agitation and 
propaganda must be practiced and 
developed with like minded people. So 
must the art of arguing for revolution¬ 
ary tactics, as opposed to reliance on 
parliament, “proper channels” arbitra¬ 
tion and bourgeoisie legality. 

In other words, its necessary to pri¬ 


oritise the development of a revolu¬ 
tionary Marxist party. After it “recog¬ 
nised that the goal of building a new 
revolutionary Marxist party with sig¬ 
nificant mass support is not a realistic 
one for some considerable time in cur¬ 
rent conditions” and renaming itself 
“Left Currents”, the Workers Commu¬ 
nist League faded into rapid oblivion. 

As I noted before, SW is not the 
WCL, but the two situations show 
similarities. Let me emphasise that I 
believe those pushing and supporting 
the SW changes do so in the sincere 
hope that they will bring socialism 
quicker. I don’t share their conviction 
and have an unhappy sense of deja vu. 

A mass radical left party? 

Socialist Worker’s preconference 
bulletin says: “Our main political task 
in this country today is to help the rise 
of a mass radical left alternative to the 
Labour Party, which is increasingly 
indistinguishable from National.” The 
suggested form of this alternative is : 
“a mass radical left party” 

What serious socialist activist would 
not want to be part of such a party? 
But what is the likelihood of creating 
and maintaining such a party today? 

In the past, Leninist communists 
have often described their form of or¬ 
ganisation as being “ a party of a new 
type” - as opposed to reformist parlia¬ 
mentary parties. The “mass radical 
party” called for by Socialist Worker 
appears to be a party of another new 
type. Not only new, but possibly unique, 
because it is debatable as to whether a 
“broad”,”mass radical party” has ever 
truly existed in Aotearoa before. 

The “mass radical party” called for 
by Socialist Worker appears to be a 
party of another new type. Not only 
new, but possibly unique, because it is 
debatable as to whether a “broad”, 
“mass radical party” has ever truly 
existed in Aotearoa before. Some 
would argue that Labour was once 
such a party. 

From its outset, Labour was 
focussed not on mass radical activity, 
but on winning seats in parliament. 
Labour was first elected to office in 
1935 and, like other capitalist govern¬ 
ments of the era, introduced some 
economy stimulating reforms. Labour 
increased government spending to off¬ 
set the effects of depression, guaran¬ 
teed prices for farmers and protection 
for manufacturing industries. 

Labour also established a consistent 
pattern of anti-worker attacks. (Small 
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sample; union deregistration in 1939, 
smashing the Carpenters Union in 1949, 
supporting the deregulation of the Sea¬ 
men’s Union in 1971, forcing a massive 
drop in real wages in 1975 by the impo¬ 
sition of a low wage order, and restrict¬ 
ing workers right to strike in the 1987 
Labour Relations Act.) 

Cynical myth 

Today Labour is, as Socialist 
Worker observe, “increasingly indis¬ 
tinguishable from National”. Tliat sort 
of view has been around for some 
time; the November 1980 Manifesto of 
the Workers Communist League 
opined: “The real differences that once 
existed between National and Labour 
have long since vanished." 

The fiction that Labour’s history is 
one of supporting workers is a rotten 
cynical myth spread by careerist un¬ 
ion bureaucrats. 

The Communist Party of New Zea¬ 
land has a stronger claim than Labour 
to have been a mass radical party. 
Formed in 1921, the party continued 
to struggle for the emancipation of the 
working class through socialist revo¬ 
lution. But, while influential and oc¬ 
casionally decisive in many cam¬ 
paigns, the party did not achieve ex¬ 
pansion to anything approaching the 
size of a “mass party”. 

Many reason have been cited for 
this, one being that the absence of an 
all sided Marxist analysis resulted in the 
party submerging itself within the trade 
union movement, and insufficient work 
being done to raise the socialist politi¬ 
cal consciousness of the workers. 

New Labour 

In mid 1989 there arose new great 
hope of a “radical mass party” among 
the New Zealand left.That was when, 
reflecting - several degrees removed 
- huge workingclass dissatisfaction 
with Labour, Jim Anderton resigned 
from its parliamentary caucus to form 
the New Labour Party. 

Anderton’s new party aroused great 
interest among left activists. Numerous 
socialist groups and individuals joined 
the party, hoping for a miraculous new 
alternative to their long standing op¬ 
tions of hard left marginalisation or 
rightwing social democracy. I was one 
such hopeful myself. 

Not everyone was fooled. Workers’ 
Voice , the Communist Party newspa¬ 
per, warned that this experiment 
would not be a winner for workers. 
And so it proved not to be. 

One of the very first actions of the 
New Labour leadership was the ejec¬ 
tion of the Trotskyist Permanent Revo¬ 
lution Group from their new party. The 
PRG had precious little interaction with 


workers, but their expulsion was indica¬ 
tive of an integral anti worker attitude 
in New Labour. Although the politics 
of the tiny university based PRG were 
not likely to spread far among New 
Labour members, the pro capitalist New 
Labour leaders were not about to let 
the slightest hint of radicalism spoil their 
social democratic image. 

That incident illustrates the antipa¬ 
thy of social democratic careerists to 
any political activity unsanctioned by 
the capitalist establishment. The con¬ 
tradiction between radical mass action 
and politics acceptable to capitalism 
was well set out in a 1992 statement 
by the CPNZ Central Committee, 
which said in part; 

"Inside all working-class organisa¬ 
tions - trade unions, protest move¬ 
ments, unemployed movement, etc- 
there is an escalating debate over 
which road will yield the best re- 



The NLP leadership in the 1990s: "an 
inherent anti-worker attitude" 


suits... Either the "legal" road of 
keeping all protests strictly within 
the law in the belief that parliament 
will ultimately "reform" the system 
for the benefit of the working class... 
Or - the road of mass action where 
the law is seen as merely part of a 
system that serves the exclusive in¬ 
terests of big business and so ulti¬ 
mately must be dumped" 

The statement went on to point out 
that real gains for workers, such as the 
initial formation of trade unions have 
necessitated masses of workers disre¬ 
garding and breaking laws of the capi¬ 
talist state. In Aotearoa today there 
remains, despite worsening conditions 
for many workers, considerable work¬ 
ing-class acceptance of the obligation 
to respect the law. In many cases this 
is a grudging respect, but it is there. 

The fact that repressive anti strike 
laws have gone essentially unchallenged 
by the union bureaucracy is a case in 
point. Union leaders could not maintain 
their nonsense about the “balance and 
fairness” of Labour’s Employment Re¬ 
lations Act if the thing was not gener¬ 
ally accepted by most workers. 

There also remain in this country 
today, enduring illusions as to the po¬ 
litical importance of parliament. As 


witness the preoccupation with parlia¬ 
mentary politics in socialist publica¬ 
tions, many left activists share these 
illusions to some extent. Acceptance 
of the law and faith in parliament take 
a tumble in times of severe crisis, but 
in “normal” times, such as we are in 
now, that acceptance and faith have a 
heavy bearing on day to day 
workingclass political action. 

The Maori Party, and its political ad¬ 
visor Matt McCarten, both of which So¬ 
cialist Worker cite as positives in the 
political horizon, indicate in their prac¬ 
tice respect for the law and faith in par¬ 
liament. The very slightest flouting of 
the law brings down the most immedi¬ 
ate and heavy condemnation from the 
New Zealand, through the mouthpiece 
of the New Zealand media and the ac¬ 
tions of its state apparatus. The Maori 
Party and Matt McCarten do not invite 
such condemnation, because they are 
playing the game and are fixated on 
parliament, where they believe ultimate 
political power lies. 

Conclusion 

My deduction from history and ex¬ 
perience is that there is no basis for 
an enduring “mass radical left party” 
in this country today. Such a party I 
believe would not cohere, but fly into 
factions supporting either a majority 
emphasis on parliament or a minority 
emphasis on mass struggle prepared 
to break capitalism’s laws. 

I have quoted above the opinions 
of the CPNZ in the early '90s. That is 
because as a politically confused left 
activist in those days I was persuaded 
by the practical example of the CPNZ 
that to fight for the revolutionary so¬ 
cialist politics essential for workers' 
liberation, you need a solid core of 
dedicated people who make that their 
political priority. 

I still think that is the way to go. 

As Lenin put it in What is to be 
done? “no revolutionary movement 
can be durable without a stable organi¬ 
sation of leaders which preserves con¬ 
tinuity. The broader the mass which is 
spontaneously drawn into the struggle, 
the more urgent is the necessity for 
such an organisation, because the 
broader the mass, the easier it is for 
any demagogue to attract the back¬ 
ward sections of the mass.” 

As John Molyneux put it in Argu¬ 
ments for Revolutionary Socialism, this 
task is “neither easy nor fashionable. It 
means accepting (for the present) be¬ 
ing a small minority within the class as 
a whole and it involves much hard work 
and numerous difficulties. Nevertheless 
it is essential, for the simple reason that 
without revolutionary leadership the 
working class is bound to be defeated 
in a decisive conflict.” 
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The Lessons of the Alliance 


Socialist Worker Monthly 
Review editor DAPHNE 
LAWLESS looks at the fate of 
the last attempt to build a 
mass left-of-Labour party in 
New Zealand. 

Don Franks, in his articles printed 
elsewhere in this issue, seems to agree 
in principle that a mass, worker-based 
party to the left of Labour is highly 
desirable - “what serious socialist ac¬ 
tivist would not want to be part of such 
a party?’’ he asks. However, he goes 
on to claim that this is simply impossi¬ 
ble in the political and social climate 
of New Zealand. He bases this, among 
other historical examples, on the ex¬ 
perience of the last attempt to set up 
a mass working class party in this 
country - the New Labour Party of 
1989. 

Internal or external? 

Don thinks that, in New Zealand of 
“today”, there is simply not enough of 
a mass base for revolutionary ideas in 
the working class - that revolutionar¬ 
ies could not work within a broad-left 
organisation without either being ut¬ 
terly swamped, or the organisation 
“flying into factions”. Interestingly 
enough, British socialist Chris Harman 
has also recently discussed the history 
of the NLP - and the Alliance which 
its leaders founded - in one of his own 
articles on how socialists should work 
with other forces. His take on the NLP/ 
Alliance is very different from Don’s: 

"The disaster in New Zealand was 
not the creation of the new party 
under the aegis of a figure [Jim 
Anderton] who still accepted a ba¬ 
sically reformist perspective. It was 
the lack of an organised revolution¬ 
ary tendency within the party, 
working with him in a united front 
so long as he offered a focus to the 
left to disillusioned Labour support¬ 
ers, but also trying all the time to 
win people to a perspective that 
would enable them to resist any 
backsliding." 

To put it briefly, Harman says that 
the problem with the Alliance was in¬ 
ternal (a lack of a revolutionary “pole” 
within the Alliance), while Don claims 
that it was an external problem (the 
impossibility of breaking large groups 
of workers from reformist ideas in 
New Zealand today). But the truth is 
in fact somewhere in the middle. As 



Don suggests, it would not have been 
possible in the conditions of the time 
for such a force as Harman suggests 
to exist within the Alliance. But I be¬ 
lieve that those circumstances no 
longer necessarily apply today. 

Stupid sectarians 

Don correctly points out that there 
were initially several “organised revo¬ 
lutionary tendencies” in the NLP - and 
that, as he puts it, “the pro-capitalist 
New Labour leaders were not about 
to let the slightest hint of radicalism 
spoil their social democratic image”. 
Matt McCarten, founding president of 
the NLP and major figure in the Alli¬ 
ance up until very recently, gives his 
side of this in his autobiography: 

"The day before [the NLP's 
founding] conference our poll rat¬ 
ing was 17 per cent; after the pub¬ 
lic saw the conference on TV our 
poll rating crashed to 3 per cent.... 
Some of the far left enjoyed them¬ 
selves immensely at our expense. 
There was one particular Trotskyist 
group whose whole purpose it 
seemed was to wreck the confer¬ 
ence, and make us look like 'reac¬ 
tionary reformers' and bureaucrats 
who were never going to transform 
the country. 

"Everyone in the press gallery 
couldn't believe their good luck. 
Guess what? Every time anyone said 
something like 'Comrades, we need 
to build a revolutionary party to 
overthrow the parliamentary sys¬ 
tem. Away with the bourgeois 
state!' you can imagine the camera 
on that one and it just went on and 
on. I was thinking 'Bingo, that'll be 
on, bingo, that'll be on, and bingo, 
that'll be on.' Sure enough on Sun¬ 
day night TV it was wall-to-wall 
revolution." 


The problem was not so much 
“radicalism” from the entrist groups, 
then, as self-important grandstanding. 
Also, remember just how far to the 
right New Zealand’s political climate 
had swung by 1989. Rogernomics had 
transformed the country from one of 
the most state-regulated advanced 
capitalist countries to one of the most 
free for capital in less than five years, 
by a Labour government no less. 

In this atmosphere, a conservative 
social democrat and wealthy medium 
capitalist such as Jim Anderton could 
be smeared by the capitalist media and 
political opponents as a dangerous 
radical or even a Stalinist - remember 
Michael Cullen’s cracks about “Jim II 
Sung”.Given this, the stupid behaviour 
of these sectarian “revolutionaries” 
within the NLP was pure gold for 
those wishing to discredit the party as 
a parliamentary force. 

Capital and the State 

It’s vital to remember also that 
that’s exactly what the NLP and the 
Alliance were created as - a parlia¬ 
mentary force, an organisation set up 
to support first one MP and then a 
whole caucus. Of course such an or¬ 
ganisation will be inhospitable to revo¬ 
lutionaries, who see that parliament 
cannot change the whole system. 
That’s because, in the final analysis, 
parliament doesn’t control the two 
most important forces in the corporate 
arsenal - capital and the state. 

The power of capital is huge. Helen 
Clark, for example, faced the threat of 
a “strike by capital” in mid-2000 in re¬ 
action to Labour’s pathetic conces¬ 
sions to unions in the Employment 
Relations Bill. So her government 
backed down on key clauses in the bill 
while proclaiming business as a vital 
“partner” which needed to be listened 
to more closely. Also, at crucial times, 
the state will operate independently of 
the government ministers who are 
supposed to be in charge. At the time 
of Rabuka’s first military coup in Fiji, 
for instance, commanding officers of 
the NZ Navy refused to send a frigate 
to Suva in defiance of an explicit or¬ 
der by then Labour prime minister 
David Lange. Afterwards, Lange ad¬ 
mitted he was unable to do anything 
about it. 

The parliamentary road 

So relying on a wholly, or mainly, 
parliamentary challenge to bring 
about real change is a dangerous illu- 
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sion, doomed to not only fail but to 
waste the energies of socialist activists. 
On this subject, it's worth noting what 
happened to the many NLP and Alli¬ 
ance members who saw themselves as 
revolutionaries but stayed in the party 
through the Anderton years. 

Every time they stuck their heads 
up they were slapped down - as when 
Len Richards was forced to resign as 
Alliance housing spokesperson for 
advocating renationalisation without 
compensation of State houses. Even 
these staunch leftists ended up adapt¬ 
ing to their surroundings in a party 
whose be-all and end-all was electoral 
politics. Those people are today the 
leadership of what remains of the Al¬ 
liance - and they continue, as if on au¬ 
topilot, to build their strategy around 
running in parliamentary elections. 

What kind of force? 

So it’s not just a question of whether 
revolutionaries are in the same politi¬ 
cal force as reformists - it’s what kind 
of force it is. As British socialist John 
Rees put it recently, the real question 
is not whether working class and so¬ 
cialist elements should form alliances 
with other forces, but which forces de¬ 
termine the political direction of such 
an alliance. The danger lies in subor¬ 
dinating workers’ interests to the con¬ 
cerns of their bourgeois “allies”, or to 
a need for parliamentary respectabil¬ 
ity. 

So, once it was settled within the 
first year that the NLP was to be an 
election-fighting machine first and 
foremost, it was always going to be 
slow death for revolutionaries. I think 
we need to consider, too, what we 
mean when we say “revolutionaries”. 
Don admits that the entrist groups 
who were kicked out of the early NLP 
had “precious little contact with work¬ 
ers”. In that case, I wouldn’t say that 
the explusions showed an “integral 
anti-worker attitude” on the part of 
the NLP leadership - more like an un¬ 
derstandable intolerance for obnox¬ 
ious sectarians who had no interest in 
building a party with mass support. 

Union officials 

But what really clinched the down¬ 
fall of the NLP, and the subsequent 
shift of the Alliance towards the right, 
was that the mass institutions of the 
working class by and large stuck with 
Labour. Even though significant sec¬ 
tions of the working class turned to the 
Alliance for large parts of the 1990s, 
most of their organisations remained 
loyal to the Labour Party. This support 
made it much easier for Labour to re¬ 
capture dominance over the working 
class during the 1990’s. 


In contrast, the Alliance’s support 
among workers proved to be shallow. 
As an independent left party, the NLP 
never put down roots among workers 
- which meant that there was no 
chance that an Alliance formed with 
the Greens and the former Social 
Credit would ever be able to, although 
its working-class support occasionally 
reached major heights. 

So I more or less agree with Don that 
the NLP could never have been a revo¬ 
lutionary project - or a project in which 
revolutionaries could have had real in¬ 
fluence. The correct strategy at the time 
was, as Don rightly says, to concentrate 
on holding together a small group who 
grasped the case for revolutionary so¬ 
cialism and to keep it insulated from 
rightward-moving mass forces. 


cal mainstream. But at least now the 
term “anti-capitalist” has penetrated 
the mass media.The idea that “another 
world is possible” is alive in a way it 
certainly was not fifteen years ago. 

As in the 1990s, the Labour Party 
and the allegiance it commands from 
union officials will be the biggest sin¬ 
gle obstacle that any new mass left 
party will face. But the power of those 
officials disintegrated when the Na¬ 
tional Government decimated the un¬ 
ion movement in the 1990s. Further, a 
new union - Unite - has sprung up, in¬ 
dependent from the Labour Party and 
organising among the lowest-paid, 
most vulnerable workers. 

On the political level, we’ve had the 
mass break of the Maori Party from 
Labour. And the success of RAM, a 


"The problem with Don's analysis is that he considers 
that the events of the late 80's and early 90's show 
that there is no real prospect of building a broad radical 
left force "today" - as if nothing had significantly 
changed within the last fifteen years. On the contrary." 


Times change 

But the problem with Don’s analy¬ 
sis is that he considers that the events 
of the late 80’s and early 90’s show 
that there is no real prospect of build¬ 
ing a broad radical left force “today” 
- as if nothing had significantly 
changed within the last fifteen years. 
On the contrary. 

Let’s take the three reasons that I 
give above for the reason the NLP/Al¬ 
liance project failed - the general right- 
ward drift of the times, the trade union 
officials sticking with Labour, and its 
devotion to parliamentary politics. 
Firstly, the climate for revolutionary 
politics has become much more congen¬ 
ial within the last five or so years. On 
the world scene, we have had the fall of 
the Stalinist states in Russia and East¬ 
ern Europe. Perhaps we sometimes for¬ 
get the extent to which these bureau¬ 
cratic, stagnant police states discredited 
the idea of revolution and socialism in 
the minds of many workers. 

Decimated 

We’ve also seen the rise of the mass 
anti-capitalist and anti-war move¬ 
ments across the world. These move¬ 
ments have of course not built to the 
point where revolutionary politics is 
even a major trend within the work¬ 
ers’ movement, let alone on the politi¬ 


grassroots ticket contesting the Auck¬ 
land Regional Council election, shows 
that socialists can take concrete de¬ 
mands into an election campaign and 
get not only a sizeable vote, but win a 
seat.These are small but concrete signs 
that Labour would have more trouble 
neutralising a strong working-class 
challenge today than fifteen years ago. 

A new force 

So these are the objective factors 
which make building a new force 
which is hospitable to revolutionaries 
but attractive to workers a far more 
realistic prospect than it was in the 
days of the NLP. But what of the in¬ 
ternal factor? 

We must remember the main les¬ 
son that the NLP/Alliance experience 
teaches us - that any new mass party 
must have a focus on grassroots mo¬ 
bilisation and activity, on all the levels 
of struggle - political, industrial and 
ideological. Concentrating on the par¬ 
liamentary arena alone would surely 
be simply repeating all the mistakes 
of the past. If socialists, by common 
action with workers and activists not 
yet convinced of the case for revolu¬ 
tion, can convince them that electoral 
activities must be tightly connected to 
building mass movements outside par¬ 
liament, then the prospects of starting 
to build a healthy mass party of the 
left are now very good indeed. 
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LESSONS OF THE 
HIKOI 

The Hikoi to Wellington brought 
together a large number of people 
opposed to globalisation and impe¬ 
rialism and with enthusiasm and 
commitment to the liberation of 
Aotearoa. This was a genuine peo¬ 
ple's movement, very much from the 
rank and file, rather than from the 
top down. There was no apparent 
intellectual academic elite, especially 
in the early stages. The ordinary peo¬ 
ple recognised that this struggle was 
not simply for maori, but for all 
working class people, here and 
abroad. They recognised that the 
government was out to appease the 
W.T.O and the foreshore and seabed 
laws were yet another example of 
globilisation and imperialism. The 
Hikoi provided a clear opportunity 
to organise and develop a united 
front to consolidate this broadly 
based movement. 

While we had people who put a 
lot of energy into providing neces¬ 
sary support for the Hikoi, what we 
needed was as many, if not more 
people on the ground helping to 
build the organisation that would 
ensure this movement developed 
into a broad based liberation move¬ 
ment. Have we missed the boat? 
The prospect is still there! While 
there is widespread support for the 
maori party there is also an increas¬ 
ing cynicism regarding the parlia¬ 
mentary system. The slogan of the 
US Civil liberties movement, 'the 
billionaires rule the governments 
their tool' is readily accepted. The 
people who have the least to lose 
see action as more productive than 
the hot air in parliament. 

The people with jobs, which has 
been given in their support of the 
government policies are more of¬ 
ten than not careful of what they 
say and do. We need to work with, 
and learn from the rank and file. 
After all the workers have nothing 
to loose but their chains. 

■ GEORGE JONES 
Rotorua 

WINNING THE 
ARGUMENTS 

The work and the success around 
RAM was very good. Socialist 
Worker found people who were 
keen to do something and they 


worked well with them and gave 
them direction. 

I think Socialist Worker should 
push for the broadest radical coali¬ 
tion it can. 

I do not think that 'such a coali¬ 
tion' has to copy our policies. Any 
debate on radical issues is healthy. 

I would rather attend meetings of 
forty people who want to do things 
even of the 'picket McDonalds' va¬ 
riety than a small meeting of clever 
but stale 'hard lefties'. 

But while working in our pro¬ 
posed coalition, I would also like us 
to be the ones who handle the small 
details best. If wegeta listoftwenty 
contacts we must phone all twenty 
of them, we must go around their 
house to chat to them, we must take 
our paper or a pamphlet and en¬ 
courage them to read it. 

We also should have the confi¬ 
dence to ring workplaces and in¬ 
troduce ourselves and ask if they 
have a union there, or, in Auckland, 
are they aware of RAM. Ask if we 
can fax them our literature and 
would they be willing to photo¬ 
copy it and give it out or stick it on 
the board. We should be very con¬ 
fident of our ideas. 

Also I think we should have a 
website with a weekly newsletter. 

We advertise our website 
through banner drops on the high¬ 
way and stickers. 

We encourage supporters to 
download our leaflet and 'spread 
the word' 

We aim at a wide radical group 
as possible even printing readers 
contributions that may not neces¬ 
sarily be the Socialist Worker view. 

We also must accept that we do 
not 'own' the idea of rebellion. 
New people will come in with there 
own ideas which we should keep 
an open mind to and embrace. 

We should screen print T. Shirts, 
sweaters, shirts, sarongs, produce 
badges, stickers, flags, use phone, 
texting, fax, grafitti, cartoons, 
poster art etc etc 

Our goal at the moment is not 
only to try to win arguments 
around ourten or so key demands. 

Our job is to get into whatever 
part of the class is moving and then 
give ideas of how we can 'heighten 
the level of that battle' then we 
must be the ones to bring in the 
other questions. We should bring 
environmental politics to union 
branches, working class ideas to 
environmental groups. 

For the paper I am not sure how 
to brighten it up. It has been a bit 
boring but that is not necessary a 


dig at the writers, indeed as the class 
struggle increases the news will be¬ 
come more interesting. 

■ STUART FANCY 
Port Moresby 

WHO SAYS? 


"Look around the world at 
potential trouble spots, Iran is right 
at the top of the list. The Israelis 
might well decide to act first." 

US vice-president Dick Cheney on 
the possibility of war on Iran 

"When I go to vote, my clothes will 
be filthy, my body will stink and I 
will be thirsty. Freedom means no 
water, no electricity, no fuel—just 
elections." 

Jabber Abu Eid, a pensioner from 
Baghdad on the Iraqi elections 

"The government has given 
nothing to the Iraqi people, and 
all the political parties say yes to 
the Americans." 

Nizar Khanjar, Baghdad 

"If we did half the shit back home 
we've done here, we'd be in 
prison. Where the fuck did Jesus 
say it's ok to kill people for your 
government?" 

US Marine sergeant, Baquba, Iraq 

"The war cannot be won. It won't 
be won, not now, not ever. We're 
getting maimed for bullshit." 

US army sergeant Fred Bern is 

"We think Bush is an asshole for 
starting a war over nothing, trying 
to get money and oil." 

Craig Lowe, from the British Black 
Watch regiment 

"I can't understand what it is we 
are supposed to be doing here. 
Iraqis don't want to kill each 
other, they only want to kill us." 

British trooper Tim Clews, Camp 
Dogwood, Iraq 
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fightback 


DESTINY: OUT OF OUR 
SCHOOLS, OFF THE BRIDGE! 



by ANNA POTTS and DAPHNE LAWLESS 

More than forty Wellington High 
School students and supporters pick¬ 
eted the Destiny Church’s service in the 
school’s assembly hall on Sunday 23rd 
January. Students, who have formed the 
“Not In Our Schools” pressure group, 
are angered by the reactionary group’s 
use of their school to promote an mes¬ 
sage of intolerance and hate. 

They first began campaigning against 
the church in August when they found 
the school had been used for prepara¬ 
tion for the anti-civil union “Enough is 
Enough” rally. Congregation members 
were seen removing students’ posters 
promoting tolerance and diversity. 

A petition against Destiny’s use of 
the school was signed by six hundred 
students - more than half the school. 
Although the school management had 
initially asked Destiny to find alterna¬ 
tive premises, they have now agreed 
to allow them to stay until March. 
Many students have little faith that 
they will meet this deadline. 

Students at the protest expressed 
pride in the open and tolerant environ¬ 
ment their school provides, and were 
concerned that this was being sacrificed 
for financial considerations. Several 
spoke on the damaging effects of big¬ 
otry, particularly on young people. 


Student protesters and supporters after the 

“High school students are at a time 
in their lives when they are forming 
their identity. They should not be sub¬ 
jected to the presence of an organisa¬ 
tion that tells them that the way they 
want to live their lives is evil, sexually 
perverted, and will send them to 
Hell”, said Not In Our Schools 
spokesperson Anne Moar. 

Wellington High School has tradi¬ 
tionally been one of the most queer- 
friendly schools in the Wellington re¬ 
gion, and students were defending this 
tradition of tolerance against Destiny’s 
aggressive anti-gay message. 

“You could be forgiven for think- 


23rd January picket. 

ing we should be tolerant of the Des¬ 
tiny Church,” said student spokesper¬ 
son Max Hardy. “However, we feel 
our tolerance can only go so far. 

“The Destiny church has repetitively 
put down and effectively bullied mem¬ 
bers of our community. We do not feel 
we have an obligation to let bullying 
have a place in our school.” 

Campus Left, the broad-left organi¬ 
sation set up at Victoria University by 
Alliance and Socialist Worker support¬ 
ers, brought several placards to the rally. 
Church members leaving the service 
were steered away from the protestors 
by bulky Destiny security personnel. 


Build a new Left to fight the bigots 


Destiny currently leases seven 
schools around the country. It's of 
course vital to protest school facili¬ 
ties being made availableto groups 
preaching hatred. The Wellington 
High students have made a great 
start, putting real pressure on their 
principal and board of trustees. 

But schools would be more will¬ 
ing to take this step if government 
underfunding didn't force them to 
look elsewhere for money. So the 
battle for quality public education 
is linked to the battle against big¬ 
otry in schools. 

We also need to realise why Des¬ 
tiny is beginning to build a mass fol¬ 
lowing - and how those on the left 
can help defeat it. 

Members of Destiny are pre¬ 
dominantly from low income 
households and of Maori or Pasifika 
descent. Destiny leader Brian 
Tamaki appeals to them with what 
his American co-thinkers call "the 
prosperity gospel" - the idea that 
wealth is a sign of God's favour. 


This excuses Tamaki's lavish life¬ 
style built on the back of tithing 
from his often desperately poor 
followers. But it also offers his fol¬ 
lowers the dream that they, too, 
will be blessed with riches if they 
follow the Church's teachings. 

The Destiny Church offers an im¬ 
aginary answer to a real problem - 
the hopelessness and alienation at 
the grassroots which comes from 
the experience of life under capi¬ 
talism. Like fascism. Destiny's politi¬ 
cal and religious message is built on 
despair - and must be fought by 
socialists with hope. 

Only a political force on the left 
which can offer a credible alterna¬ 
tive to Destiny can defeat its ex¬ 
treme-right message. It has to be a 
force which can offer working peo¬ 
ple and immigrant communities a 
hope of real, collective action to im¬ 
prove their lives, in the workplaces 
and in the political arena. 

We need to build something 
which offers real hope in place of 


scapegoat politics and "Pastor 
Brian's" warped vision of God. 

Destiny seek to build on their 
anti-gay message by another mass 
protest against the Civil Unions Bill 
- this time, a march across the Auck¬ 
land Harbour Bridge on March 5. 

Again like fascist organisations, 
Destiny use marches and demon¬ 
strations as tools to not only galva¬ 
nise their following but intimidate 
their enemies. This time they even 
seem confident enough to confront 
the forces of the state, saying that 
they will simply ignore police at¬ 
tempts to keep them off the Bridge. 

For this reason, it's vital that left¬ 
ists organise to combat them. If 
they try to force their way across 
the Bridge, we need a huge coun¬ 
ter-demonstration, like the one 
which met their "Enough is 
Enough" rally at Parliament last 
August. Destiny must not be al¬ 
lowed to build credibility by intimi¬ 
dating their enemies. 
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